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IN MEMORIAM 



FRANCIS JOHN HAVERFIELD 

The death at Headington Hill, near Oxford, on October i, iqiq, 
of Francis John Haverfield, Camden professor of ancient history 
in the University of Oxford, deprives the study of Roman Britain 
of its foremost exponent, the scholar who had done more than any 
one else to lift it from the level of dilettantism and place it upon a 
firm scientific foundation. Taken away at the comparatively early 
age of fifty-eight, Professor Haverfield fell a victim to the effects of 
the world-conflict. It had been known among his friends since the 
early period of the war that a paralytic stroke had impaired his 
powers of active work, but he had recuperated to a certain 
extent from the blow and had in a measure resumed his usual 
activities. 

When I was in London in July of the present year I saw him 
preside at the annual meeting of the Roman Society; and later in 
the summer it was my privilege to have two memorable afternoons 
at his home on the edge of the green hills that frame the Oxford 
landscape. His conversation was full of matter and varied in 
theme: he spoke of the pronunciation of Latin, with regard to which 
he despaired of the moderns ever attaining an approximation to the 
ancient mode of speech by reason of our ignorance of the syllable- 
grouping; the value of the study of Roman provincial monuments 
as contrasted with those of the capital; the characteristics marking 
the scholarship of the various nations; the remarkable scholar- 
travelers whom he had known; and the light which topographical 
details, bare and meager in themselves, may be made to throw on 
human history by the use of scientific imagination and insight; 
but one felt that his mind was constantly reverting to the thought of 
the havoc caused to scientific activities by the Great War. 

Professor Haverfield's name is indissolubly associated with the 
Corpus Inscriptionum Latinarum and the Victoria County History 
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of England; he bore a prominent part in the foundation and guid- 
ance of the British School at Rome and the Society for the Promo- 
tion of Roman Studies. A notice of his career, evidently written 
with knowledge and sympathy, appeared in the Times of October 2 ; 
and his signal achievements in the branches of historical study which 
he had made peculiarly his own will doubtless be duly recounted in 
more detail by his colleagues. I have thought that I might be per- 
mitted to pay a simple tribute of respect to his memory by dwelling 
on a matter with regard to which the investigators of Italian topog- 
raphy are more directly under obligation to him. 

The whole of his small volume, Ancient Town-Planning (Oxford, 
1913), is invaluable to the student of the engrossing yet difficult 
subject which gives it its title; but to interpreters of Pompeii its 
most welcome contribution is found on pages 63-68, where, in dis- 
cussing the plan of that city, he shows that the street system as it 
existed in 79 a.d. contained in its southwest portion a smaller, 
irregular town plan, representing the original settlement, earlier 
than the regular and parallel streets which were obviously laid out 
at some time of systematic enlargement, whether in one or more 
stages, and which seem best attributed to the Etruscans. Pro- 
fessor Haverfield told me that, although he had hesitated at first 
in propounding this theory, he had eventually become convinced 
of its soundness; and it is to my mind one of the most valuable 
contributions of recent years to the study of Pompeian origins; 
it is comparable to the convincing article by De Petra in the Atti 
of the Naples Academy, (XXIII [1905], 37-66), in which the laby- 
rinth of streets in medieval Naples, taken in conjunction with the 
remains of two city walls, is made to yield the outlines of two 
separate cities, the early Greek settlement Parthenope or Palaeop- 
olis, with its irregular streets and outline, and the regularly sur- 
veyed Neapolis. 

It is possible, however, to proceed one step farther than Professor 
Haverfield in the interpretation of this street plan; and it is this 
suggestion which I would wish to bring forward in homage to his 
memory, as it may serve in a sense to round off one small portion of 
his labors. If the reader will turn to the plan (Fig. 13, p. 64, above 
cited) and put to himself the question as to the course followed by 
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the main currents of traffic through the city, he will find that the 
travelers and merchandise from Naples and Herculaneum entered 
Roman Pompeii at its northwest corner by the Porta di Ercolano 
to use the modern name), and left it on the way to Stabiae by the 
Porta Stabiana in the eastern part of its south side, following for 
the first part of the space within the city a well-defined street, 
the Strada Consolare, then being deviated to the left along a stretch 
of the Strada di Nola, and for the last third within the city following 
another broad street, equally well defined, the Strada di Stabia. 
For the first and last thirds of its intramural course this route was 
fairly direct, but in the middle of the town it was forced to conform 
to an angular and arbitrary street plan. The traffic for Nuceria and 
its pass diverged from that for Stabiae near the center of the town 
and issued by another gate, farther to the East. 

Professor Haverfield's conception of the original Pompeii is 
completed in detail and enhanced in significance if we are to think 
of the early land communications between the region of Cumae and 
Southern Italy as following the lines thus traced, with the excep- 
tion that in times antedating the enlarged town plan they suffered 
only a slight deflexion, presumably due to the configuration of the 
ground, which enabled them to clear the northern corner of the 
original town as indicated by the heavy line in Professor Haverfield's 
plan. We are thus to think of the original settlement as dominating 
both the coastwise land trade, the shipping that put in to the mouth 
of the River Sarnus, and the overland route up the valley of that 
stream; the builders of the larger, more regular city were not con- 
tent to let the great artery of traffic pass without their walls, but 
forced it to enter their city at one end and leave it at the other. 
The plan will show that even in 79 a.d. there was a more direct route, 
by narrow lanes, including the Strada degli Augustali, by which one 
might go from the south end of the Strada Consolare to the southern 
part of the Strada di Stabia; this way, which in part seems to 
represent the original pomoerium, may also be taken as following 
closely the line of the primitive trade route; it is perhaps significant 
that it passes not far. from the Forum as we know it, for if the 
picture above drawn of Pompeian origins is true we might properly 
expect to find the Forum on the side of the city nearest the highway. 
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It would be tempting to develop this train of thought at greater 
length, but such discussion would of necessity be almost purely in 
the nature of conjecture; beyond what is stated above, we can hope 
for little fresh light on the early history of Pompeii apart from 
actual excavations in what was the subsoil of the Roman city, and 
the inferences which we have a right to expect will eventually be 
drawn from discoveries at other sites. 

A. W. Van Buren 
Rome 

October 9, 1919 



